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BRASILIA, modern new capital of Brazil, was built in remote area during past 5 years. 
Striking building above is National Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D..C. 


Senate meets under dome; House meets under bowl. 
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Government moved there from old capital, Rio de Janeiro, last spring. 
Legislative offices are in tall sections of building. 


U. S. Officials Are Worried About Brazil 


Poverty and Inflation Produce Conditions on Which Communism Thrives 


President Eisenhower's recent or- 
der, sending U. S. naval vessels 
to patrol Caribbean waters and 
prevent any communist-led in- 
vasion of Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua, has focused attention on 
Latin American lands, the big- 
gest of which is Brazil. Our 
dealings with that country may 
set the pattern for our relation- 
ship with the area as a whole. 


IKE the United States, Brazil will 
have a new President early next 
year. He is Janio Quadros. Elected 
in October, he will take office on Jan- 
uary 31, 1961. 

In the near future, Mr. Quadros is 
expected to visit the United States 
and meet with President-elect John 
Kennedy. Their talks may clear up a 
point that has disturbed many U. S. 
citizens. It pertains to Mr. Quadros’ 
position on communism and on Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro of Cuba. 

Some months ago, Mr. Quadros said 
that, if elected President, he intended 
to work for closer relations between 
Brazil on the one hand and the So- 


viet Union and Red China on the 
other. He also visited Cuba, and after 
his return he publicly indicated that 
he was sympathetic with Castro. 

Do Quadros’ statements hint that 
Brazil will swing away from close re- 
lations with our nation? If Castro’s 
extremely hostile attitude toward the 
United States is to be copied by Bra- 
zilian leaders, the position of the 
United States will be in grave danger 
throughout Latin America. 

Before we examine U. S.-Brazilian 
relations, let us look at this big na- 
tion in South America. 

Vast country. With its area of 3,- 
288,000 square miles, Brazil is nearly 
as large as the 9 other independent 
nations of South America combined. 
In area, it is the fifth largest land in 
the world—ranking after the Soviet 
Union, Canada, Red China, and the 
United States. 

A country of jungles, forests, and 
grasslands, Brazil is a land of great 
variety. The Amazon River, carrying 
more water than any other river in 
the world, runs across northern Bra- 
zil. Along the eastern seaboard are 


many big cities. To the south are ex- 
tensive grazing lands which help make 
Brazil the biggest cattle-raising coun- 
try in South America. 

The climate ranges from extremely 
hot in the equatorial regions of the 
Amazon basin to pleasantly cool in 
the south. 

Melting pot. With a population of 
63,000,000, Brazil has almost half of 
South America’s people. It was origi- 
nally settled by the Portuguese, and 
that language is spoken throughout 
the country today. 

No nation deserves the title of 
“melting pot” more than Brazil. The 
population includes large groups of 
Portuguese, Spanish, German, Italian, 
Japanese, and African descent. There 
are sizable colonies of Lebanese, Syr- 
ians, Russians, Scandinavians, and 
Poles—as well as about 400,000 na- 
tive Indians. 

Most of the people live near the 4,- 
600-mile coastline. On the shore of 
the Atlantic—or very near it—are 
such cities as Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Recife, and Belem. The vast in- 
terior of the country is sparsely set- 


tled and, in many places, unexplored. 

There are striking contrasts in the 
way the people live. In Rio, for ex- 
ample, some Brazilians live in luxur- 
ious, modern apartment buildings 
—but thousands of others live in 
crowded, squalid-slums. In country re- 
gions, one sees occasional large, 
ranch-type farms—yet most of the 
rural population live in small huts un- 
der primitive conditions. 

Brazil has its handful of million- 
aires who enjoy a high standard of 
living, but most of the country’s citi- 
zens are poor. Average per capita 
income is about $250 a year as com- 
pared to more than $2,000 in the 
United States. 

Kubitschek regime. During the ad- 
ministration of Juscelino Kubitschek 
—who will be succeeded as President 
by Janio Quadros next month—Brazil 
has made tremendous progress. The 
slogan of Kubitschek, whose 5-year 
term began in 1956, has been “fifty 
years’ progress in five.” In many re- 
spects, he has come close to achieving 
his ambitious goal. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Example Set By 


Theodore Roosevelt 
By Clay Coss 


HEODORE Roosevelt was recently 

portrayed in a television show as a 
man of unyielding determination. 
When he made up his mind to do 
something, nothing could stop him 
from making a supreme effort to ac- 
complish his purpose. Nor did any 
goal seem insurmountable to him. If 
it was a good and worthy cause, he 
would reach to the stars, if necessary, 
in order to achieve success. 

There are other people with a sim- 
determination in this world of 

They are the doers and the 
leaders. They refuse to accept the 
answer, “it can’t be done.” They go 
along with the idea that, if the task 
take a little 


ilar 


ours. 


is impossible, it 
longer to perform. 

Among these people are the great 
doctors, scientists, teachers, inventors, 
and organizers of men and materials. 
To them we owe most of our progress 
in living. Thomas A. Edison is fre- 
quently quoted as saying that “genius 
is 1% inspiration and 99% perspira- 
tion.” 

The fact is that few great achieve- 
ments come to us automatically. They 
are brought about by the sweat and 
toil and sacrifice of individuals im- 
bued with a spirit of determination 
to succeed in their undertaking. 


may 


A second type of person, who far 
outnumbers the first, is pathetically 
short on drive and aspiration. He does 
only as much as he needs to in order 
to get by. He seldom, if ever, puts 
forth extra effort on any project or 


HN HAN K MUT 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


AL LIFE 


cause. He’s never interested enough 
in anything to work hard at it. 

This type of individual has no vital 
life, and he contributes 
little to his fellow men. He never gets 
the keen satisfaction and enjoyment 
of doing a really first-rate job—of put- 
his maximum intelligence and 
energy into the task at hand. 

It is true that one does not want 
to be a fanatic and work so hard that 
he impairs his health. There is prob- 
ably not person in a hundred, 
however, who has much to worry about 
on this score. 


purpose in 


ting 


one 


* 

With stout hearts and strong arms 
we can surmount all our difficulties.— 
HENRY CLAY. 

* 

Difficulty is the excuse history never 

accepts.—SAMUEL GRAFTON. 
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VETERINARIAN Dr. Thomas Cameron examines one of his patients 


Interviews on Careers 





Medical Care for Animals 


R. Thomas Cameron treats a wide 

variety of pets and other animals 
in the Washington, D. C., area. He 
works with his partner, Dr. Harold 
Melman, in operating the New Hamp- 
Animal Hospital on the out- 
skirts of the nation’s capital. 

“Generally,” Dr. Cameron reports, 
“T get to the hospital at 9:30 in the 
morning. Though our regular office 
hours start at 10, there are usually 
people waiting before that time with 
pets who need medical attention. 

“One day not long ago, for instance, 
my first patient was a police dog— 
a member of the Canine Division of 
the Washington Metropolitan Police. 
I gave the dog medicine for an internal 
disorder. Later, I removed the stitches 
from a dog I had treated earlier, and 
checked over 2 more dogs and a cat. 

“During the course of the day, I 
must also make out work sheets which 
tell what the animals are being treated 
for, and give instructions for regular 
medications. I also open the mail, and 
spend a good deal of time answering 
telephone calls from clients. 

“T specialize in small animal medi- 
cine, and take care of anything from 
fractures to surgery and dentistry in 
pets. Other veterinarians—those who 
live in farming areas—often specialize 
in treating horses, cows, and other 
livestock. As a rule, most of their 
work involves visits to farms to treat 
the animals, whereas the majority of 
my patients are brought to the hospi- 
tal for treatment.” 


shire 


In addition to the duties mentioned 
by Dr. Cameron, veterinarians test 
dairy herds to see that they are not 
diseased, investigate epidemics that 
break out among animals, check to see 
that slaughterhouses meet sanitary re- 
quirements, and conduct research proj- 
ects in their field. 

Qualifications. “The No. 1 require- 
ment for success in this work,” Dr. 
Cameron states, “is a liking for ani- 
mals and an interest in their welfare.” 
In addition, you should have physical 
stamina if you choose this profession, 
for you may have to work long hours 
without rest in emergency cases. 

Training. Take a college prepara- 
tory course in high school. Next, you 
will be required to take at least 2 years 
of pre-veterinary work in college. 
Your professional study at a veteri- 


nary college will take an additional 4 
to 5 years. When you complete your 
studies, you will receive a D.V.M. 
(Doctor of Veterinary Medicine) de- 
gree. 

Dr. Cameron gives this additional 
advice to students considering veteri- 
nary medicine: “Remember, competi- 
tion for admission to colleges that pro- 
vide training in this profession is very 
keen, so you should start early in high 
school to build up a record of good 
grades. Also, I think it is a good idea 
to spend at least 2 summers on a farm 
to get accustomed to handling ani- 
mals.” 

Job opportunities. Veterinarians 
are employed by agencies of the fed- 
eral, state, and local government—the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
public health agencies, zoos, and agen- 
cies that have charge of meat inspec- 
tion. 

3ut a majority of persons in the 
field are practitioners. They have of- 
fices or hospitals where they examine 
and prescribe treatment for animals 
that are brought to them. Some travel 
a good deal from farm to farm to 
treat animals. 

It takes a minimum of $3,000 or 
more to buy the medicines and instru- 
ments needed to go into general prac- 
tice, veterinarians say. Several times 
that amount is needed to open a pet 
hospital. 

Though this is chiefly a field for 
men, some women have gone into it. 

Earnings. If you go into private 
practice, your income is likely to range 
from $5,000 to $15,000 or more a year. 
Those employed by the federal govern- 
ment earn from about $4,500 to over 
$10,000 annually. 

Facts to weigh. “Probably what I 
like most about my work,” Dr. Cam- 
eron reports, “is that it gives me an 
opportunity to help animals that need 
medical attention. It is very satisfy- 
ing to me to be able to help a dog, cat, 
or some other animal regain its health 
and strength. Also, earnings can be 
good, and the field offers excellent op- 
portunities to go into practice for 
yourself. 

“Veterinary medicine does have 
some drawbacks. Treatment of ani- 
mals can sometimes be dangerous, for 
a pet in pain may strike out at any- 
one—even if that person is trying to 


help it. Also, the expense of setting 
up an office is substantial.” 

More information. Talk to veteri- 
narians in your area. You can also 
get information from the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, 600 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. —By ANTON BERLE 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 5, column 4. 














1. It was generally agreed that the 
official’s speech contained many re- 
dundant (ré-diin’dint) phrases. (a) 
cleverly worded (b) repetitious and 
unnecessary (c) eloquent (d) unfa- 
miliar. 

2. The senator disavowed (dis’a- 
vowd’) responsibility for the actions 
of his assistant. (a) accepted (b) 
denied (c) directed (d) was given. 


3. The headquarters of the candi- 
date was a scene of bedlam (béd‘lam) 
during election returns. (a) gloom 
(b) temporary silence (c) uproar and 
confusion (d) sleepy spectators. 


4. The motives of the fund raisers 
were altruistic (al’tro0-is’tik). (a) 
selfish (b) dishonest (c) doubtful (d) 
unselfish. 


5. The ruler used autocratic (aw’to- 
krat’ik) methods. (a) dictatorial (b) 
effective (c) democratic (d) new. 


6. The communist delegates at the 
conference proved obdurate (db’di- 
rit). (a) reasonable (b) stubborn 
and unyielding (c) friendly and cheer- 
ful (d) uninformed. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell name of a country. 


1. One of 2 U.S. government depart- 
ments which lost Cabinet rank in 1947. 


2. Mr. Eisenhower’s Press Secretary, 
who may take TV-radio job. 


3. World’s second largest land. 

4. Western neighbor of Brazil. 

5. Famous Latin American river. 

6. President-elect of Brazil. 


7. Winner of Nobel Prize for literature 
is of nationality. 


8. American winner of Nobel Prize for 
chemistry. 


9. New capital of Brazil. 


1)2/}3)}4/}5)6|7/8/9 















































Last Week 


HorIZONTAL: Guatemala. VERTICAL: 
1. Red Grange; 2. Dulles; 3. Nicaragua; 
4. Truman; 5. Korea; 6. Adams; 7. 
France; 8. Italy; 9. Taft. 
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Big Changes in U. S. Transportation Scene 


Nation on the Move Faces Air, Rail, and Highway Problems 


Conveyances used by the writer 
of this article on a trip last 
summer included 6 airplanes, 
several buses and private cars, 
2 trucks, 1 train, and an Ari- 
zona mule. So far as we have 
been able to determine, mule- 
back riding does not involve 
serious national problems. But 
the other means of travel do. 


ROBABLY in no aspect of Amer- 

ican life do changes occur faster 
than in the transportation field. A 
dramatic example during recent times 
has been the introduction of jet air- 
liners, though this is just one of many 
interesting and important develop- 
ments. 

Swift expansion of the entire air 
transport industry is another. By 
last year, passenger travel on sched- 
uled airlines in the United States had 
grown nearly 28-fold since 1940, and 
was about 3% times as heavy as in 
1950. 

Americans traveling from city to 
city now ride on planes to a consid- 
erably greater extent than on trains 
or buses, and this has been the case 
for about 4 years. 

New aircraft. By August 1, 1960, 
U. S. airline companies were operat- 
ing 428 jet planes on national and 
overseas routes. Of this total, 169 
were swift propellerless (or pure) 
jets—some of which can carry pas- 
sengers across our continent in about 
4% hours. The remaining 259 were 
prop-jets, which don’t travel quite so 
fast. These latter planes are pro- 
peller-driven, but the propellers are 
run by jet turbines instead of pis- 
tons. 

Despite their advantages, the new 
jets have posed 2 kinds of problems 
for the airlines. These involve (1) 
finances, and (2) traffic management. 
Even before the pure jet passenger 
plane became a reality, such difficul- 
ties were foreseen by an airline presi- 
dent who joked: 

“We are buying airplanes that 
haven’t yet been fully designed, with 
millions of dollars we don’t have; and 
we’re going to operate them off air- 
ports that are too small, in an air- 
traffic control system that is too slow; 
and we must fill them with more pas- 
sengers than we’ve ever carried be- 
fore.” 

Money problems. Big jets cost sev- 
eral million dollars apiece, and—in 
addition—large sums have been spent 
on new equipment for servicing them. 
Airlines are carrying more and more 
passengers; but, in many cases, they 
have not increased their business 
enough to take care of rising costs. 
About half of the major firms oper- 
ated at a loss during the first 6 months 
of 1960. 

Certain lines, now competing with 
one another, hope to strengthen their 
positions by merging into single cor- 
porations—thus eliminating much ex- 
pensive duplication of effort. For in- 
stance, Capital Airlines, which has 
been in a great deal of financial 
trouble, is at work on merger plans 
with United, one of the nation’s larg- 
est air carriers. 

A number of companies have raised 
passenger fares this year in an at- 
tempt to improve earnings. Many ob- 








PROPORTION OF INTERCITY FREIGHT CARRIED BY VARIOUS MEANS 
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servers feel, though, that it would be 
better in the long run to seek more 
customers through such means as fur- 
ther expansion of low-cost coach serv- 
ice. 

Cargo business is cited as a field 
where the airlines may soon score im- 
portant gains. About 3 times as much 
freight was shipped by plane last year 
as in 1950, but air cargo is still de- 
scribed as the “sleeping giant” of the 
aviation industry. Plane manufactur- 
ers are now at work on new jet craft 
designed especially for freight, and 
Mr. Stuart Tipton—-head of the Air 
Transport Association—predicts that 
1,000 of these jet cargo carriers will 
be in use by 1975. 

Traffic problems. The job of fit- 
ting swift jet liners into the already 
congested airways around our big 
cities has not been an easy one. Traf- 
fic control systems that were gener- 
ally satisfactory with slower planes 
are less suitable now that the jets 
have arrived. Workers in airport con- 
trol centers, who must keep watch on 
large numbers of private and com- 
mercial craft—traveling in all direc- 
tions and at widely varying speeds— 
are said to be operating under “pres- 
sure and tension unequaled in any 
other profession during peacetime.” 

Much progress has been made— 
and much is still needed—in provid- 
ing these people with mechanical 
“helpers” such as modern radar equip- 
ment and miraculous electronic com- 
puting devices. Also, work is far ad- 
vanced on an automatic system that 
can land a plane in bad weather with- 
out the pilot’s touching the controls. 

Various cities, meanwhile, are build- 
ing new airports or enlarging their 
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old ones. This is prompted not only 
by the jets’ need for longer runways, 
but also by the growth in all types of 
air traffic. This year the federal gov- 
ernment is providing $63,000,000 to 
help states and communities with air- 
port construction. 

Safety. Despite present traffic dif- 
ficulties, airline spokesmen say that 
their companies have achieved excel- 
lent records for reliability. U. S. 
accident figures show that during a 
recent 3-year period it was nearly 7 
times as safe to travel by scheduled 
airliner as by automobile. (Railroads 
and buses, though, did even better. 
In relation to the amount of passenger 
business handled, they had about half 
as many fatalities as did the airlines.) 

Development and enforcement of 
air safety rules is primarily the job 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, which 
was created in 1958 to replace cer- 
tain older governmental bodies. Uncle 
Sam also has a Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which deals largely with air- 
line fares and other economic mat- 
ters. 

Railroads, as well as the nation’s 
airlines, face problems as changes oc- 
cur on the transportation scene. Their 
main difficulties are (1) a heavy loss 
of passengers to planes, buses, and 
private cars; and (2) increasing com- 
petition from truck companies and 
pipelines in the freight field. If air- 
lines start a big new effort to cap- 
ture more cargo-carrying business, 
this is likely to create still more 
trouble for the railroads. 

Years ago, people did most of their 
long-distance traveling by train. To- 
day, the private automobile is the 
most popular means of getting around 


—handling roughly 90% of all our 
city-to-city passenger transportation. 
The remaining 10% is divided mostly 
among commercial planes, trains and 
buses; and the railroads furnish con- 
siderably less than one-third of this. 
As late as 1946 they were providing 
two-thirds. 

As to the freight situation: Trains 
still haul more cargo than do any 
other means of transportation, but 
they are losing ground. In 1959 they 
carried less than half of the nation’s 
freight, whereas 10 years ago they 
handled more than three-fifths. This 
decline is a serious matter to the rail- 
way companies, since they have always 
depended on freight for a big share 
of their income. 

A primary reason for the railroad 
companies’ trouble, according to their 
spokesmen, is that competing forms 
of transportation receive unfair ad- 
vantages. Railway men argue as fol- 
lows: 

“Governmental agencies build and 
repair the highways and airports used 
by trucks, buses, and planes. Railroad 
firms, however, must build their own 
tracks and stations—and pay heavy 
taxes on their property besides. Fed- 
eral and state governments should 
consider giving the railroads more 
favorable tax treatment than at pres- 
ent, so as to help them compete on a 
more nearly equal basis with other 
means of transportation.” 

Bus, truck, and airline companies 
take a different position. Their offi- 
cials say: “Firms that operate big 
commercial vehicles must pay heavy 
fuel taxes and license fees to help 
finance road construction and main- 
tenance. Airlines pay sizable amounts 
for the use of airports. All such out- 
lays are in addition to the income 
and property taxes levied upon truck, 
bus, and airline corporations. These 
concerns pay their own way and can’t 
be accused of unfair competition 
against the rail systems.” 

Government payments? Railroad 
men are divided on whether or not 
their companies should seek help from 
federal, state, or local governments in 
the form of outright assistance pay- 
ments—known as subsidies. Some 
argue that, since the railroads per- 
form tasks which are highly impor- 
tant to the nation’s economic well-be- 
ing, they should receive direct aid 
when in financial trouble. Others fear 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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AIRLINES in 1959 carried fewer passengers than other commercial transportation services in city-to-city traffic. 
ever, planes rolled up a greater number of total passenger miles by averaging longer travel distances per fare. 


led in number of passengers with 463,000,000. Railways carried 352,300,000, and the airlines 54,768,000. 
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The Story of the Week 


President-Elect of 
Brazil Pays Us a Call 


Brazil’s President-elect Janio Qua- 
dros plans to meet with our next 
President, John Kennedy, when the 
Latin American leader comes here for 
a visit The 2 officials have a 
great deal in common. Both are com- 
just 483—and both 
have scored spectacular successes in 
the field of politics. 

Mr. Quadros won his first political 
race at the age of 22, when he was 
elected a councilman for the city of 


soon. 


paratively young 


Oy b> 


WIDE WORLD 


JANIO QUADROS of Brazil 


Sao Paulo, Brazil’s leading industrial 
city. Three years later, he was elected 
to the state legislature. In 1953 he 
ran for mayor of Sao Paulo and de- 
feated a strong opponent who had the 
support of 8 leading political parties. 
Just a year later, Mr. Quadros made 
a successful bid for governor of the 
state in which Sao Paulo is located. 
In 1958, the energetic Brazilian 
took a vacation from politics and went 
on a 6-month world tour with his wife 
and daughter. While in Japan he re- 
ceived a cablegram telling him that 
the Christian Democratic Party had 
named him their Presidential candi- 


date. He won the election this fall. 


Lest We Forget— 
Pearl Harbor Day 


December 7 will long be remembered 
by Americans as a reminder that we 


must be militarily prepared so long as 
there are possible aggressors. On that 
day, in 1941, the Japanese caught us 
by surprise and attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii, killing some 2,000 Amer- 
icans and sinking 6 battleships. The 
Pearl Harbor attack forced us into 
World War II, which ended in 1945. 


Many Gala Events Are 
Celebrated in December 


December is one of the most festive 
months of the year. It is, of course, 
when we celebrate Christmas. It is 
also when the Jewish Feast of Lights 
generally occurs. Called Hanukkah, 
this holiday is being celebrated for 8 
days beginning December 13 this year. 

In addition to religious holidays, 
Pan American Day is observed De- 
cember 2; United Nations Human 
Rights Day—December 10; and our 
Bill of Rights Day—December 15. 


Coveted Nobel Prizes 
Awarded This Week 


On Saturday, December 10, King 
Gustav VI of Sweden will award a 
number of Nobel prizes in a great 
hall in the Swedish capital of Stock- 
holm. These awards are given to in- 
dividuals or groups doing especially 
fine work in physics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, and literature. The customary 
peace award is not being given this 
year. 

Each Nobel prize consists of a sum 
of money—over $40,000—and a gold 
medal. The money comes from the for- 
tune of Alfred Nobel, the Swedish in- 
ventor of dynamite. His explosives 
made him rich. When he died, his will 
provided for the prizes. 

The awards to be given this week 
are: 

Physics. To Professor Donald 
Glaser, 34-year-old physicist at the 
University of California, for his dis- 
covery of a special device to study 
movements of the atom. 

Chemistry. To another University 
of California scientist, Professor Wil- 
lard Libby, 51, for his ‘‘atomic clock” 
—a method of determining the age of 
organic matter by testing its radio- 
activity. A human hair taken from 
a grave in Egypt was found to be 5,- 


Glaser Libby 


Burnet 


Medawar 


WINNERS of Nobel Prizes for literature, physics, chemistry, and medicine 


619 years old when checked by Dr, 
Libby’s method. 

Medicine. To Sir Macfarlane Bur- 
net, 61, of Australia, and Professor 
Peter Brian Medawar, 45, of Britain, 
for their work in transplanting live 
tissues in the human body. Their 
work, which includes skin grafts, 
should help doctors in treating people 
for certain ailments long considered 
to be “incurable.” 

Literature. To Saint-John Perse, 
whose real name is Alexis Léger, for 
“the provocative imagery” of his 
poetry. Mr. Léger, 73, is a French- 
man who now lives in America. 


Algeria and France 
Stand at Crossroads 


The next few days may be highly 
crucial ones for France and her North 
African possession of Algeria. On 
December 5, the United Nations opens 
debate on the future of the French 
territory. The following day, France’s 
President Charles de Gaulle is ex- 
pected to give details of his own plan 
for Algeria. 

At the UN, there is mounting pres- 
sure for Algerian independence. Many 
of the new African members of the 
world body support this move, so the 
UN vote on this issue is very likely 
to go against France, which has long 
maintained that the North African 
struggle is purely a national matter 
and not a proper one for debate by 
the world organization. 

In Paris, reports indicate that Pres- 
ident de Gaulle is preparing for a 
big nation-wide vote to find out how 
his countrymen feel about the Alge- 
rian question. Plans call for ballot- 
ing early next year on a proposed law 
that would start Algeria on the road 





tralia. The trophy goes each year to 
the country which has the best men’s 
amateur tennis team. 


Earl Buchholz Barry MacKay 

The final round of the global tour- 
nament will take place later this 
month in the city of Sydney. As de- 
fending champion, the team repre- 
senting Australia will be one of the 





TENNIS TEAMS WILL COMPETE FOR DAVIS CUP 


HE DAVIS CUP, the world’s top 
tennis trophy, is at stake this month 
in international competition in Aus- 


finalists in the international event. 

Facing the Australians will be a 
team from either the United States 
or Italy. The American and Italian 
teams will meet in a semi-final match 
this coming weekend (December 9 
through 11) at Perth in western Aus- 
tralia. The winner will earn the 
right to go up against the Aussies 
shortly after Christmas. 

The Australians are the favorites 
to win the trophy again this year. 
Their leading players are Neale 
Fraser and Rod Laver. 

Ever since 1937, the U. S. and Aus- 
tralian teams have been the finalists 
in Davis Cup competition. Barring 
an upset victory by the Italians over 
the U. S. team this week, it will again 
be an American-Australian final 
match. 

The most experienced player on 
the U. S. team is Barry MacKay of 
Dayton, Ohio. Earl Buchholz of St. 
Louis, Missouri, is expected to share 


the singles assignment with MacKay. 
This 20-year-old youth is considered 
by many to be America’s most prom- 
ising player. 

Chuck McKinley, 19, of St. Louis 
and Dennis Ralston, 18, of Bakers- 


TENNIS STARS Neale Fraser (left) 
and Rod Laver of Australia 


field, California, are the U. S. doubles 
team. They make up the youngest 
pair ever to represent America in 
Davis Cup play. 








to freedom with a temporary govern- 
ment made up of native leaders. 

It is generally believed that De 
Gaulle will win majority support for 
his program, but the minority op- 
posed is expected to stir up much 
trouble and violence. 


The Congo Now Has 
Representative in UN 


Until recently, the Republic of the 
Congo, though a member of the United 
Nations, had no official spokesman 
there because of rival claims to lead- 
ership between President Joseph 
Kasavubu and Premier Patrice Lu- 
mumba. Mr. Lumumba, who advo- 
cated close ties with Russia, has been 
trying to return to power—with Mos- 
cow’s help—ever since he was ousted 
by President Kasavubu some months 
ago. 
The UN, in a 53 to 24 vote (a num- 
ber of members abstained), recently 
agreed to recognize Mr. Kasavubu’s 
delegates as the legal representatives 
of the Congo. In the bitter UN bal- 
loting, we supported the Congolese 
President while Russia backed the ex- 
Premier. 

African lands voting for Mr. Kasa- 
vubu include: Cameroun, Chad, Congo 
(formerly French Congo), Dahomey, 
Gabon, Ivory Coast, Malagasy, Niger, 
Senegal, and Union of South Africa. 

African countries that supported 
Mr. Lumumba against President Kasa- 
vubu are: Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, Togo, and United Arab Republic. 


News in a Nutshell 
From Around the Globe 


The party lineup in the next U. S. 
House of Representatives, unless there 
are more upsets, will be 261 Demo- 
crats to 176 Republicans. Shortly aft- 
er we went to press with our No- 
vember 28 issue, Democratic Repre- 
sentative Don Magnuson of Washing- 
ton was declared winner over Repub- 
lican William Goodloe by 116 votes out 
of a total of 191,162. 

Japanese voters, in elections held 
late last month, gave majority sup- 
port to Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda’s 
Conservative Party. Hence, Japan 
will continue its present policy of close 
friendship with the United States. 

Despite Mr. Ikeda’s victory at the 
polls, opponents of his pro-American 
policies also made gains among the 
voters. The socialists and others who 
have long fought continued defense © 
ties with Uncle Sam won approxi- 
mately a third of the 467 seats in the 
powerful House of Representatives. 

The United States may rocket a 
man into space early next year de- 
spite a number of recent failures with 
tests on equipment to be used for 
such flights. In the first manned 
flight, our scientists plan to hurl an 
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astronaut about 125 miles up into the 
sky over a total distance of 200 miles 
from the starting point. 

The Organization of American 
States (OAS) has agreed to investi- 
gate charges made by Guatemala and 
Nicaragua that Cuba helped foment 
recent revolts in their countries. Both 
these Central American lands had 
previously asked for American naval 
protection because they feared Cuba 
might try to invade their soil. As 
of this writing, several of our ships 
continue to patrol the waters near the 
trouble spot while the OAS checks 
into last month’s uprisings there. 

Soviet farm leaders are in trouble. 
They have turned out a much smaller 
harvest than communist plans called 
for in 1960—plans that had been pre- 
pared by Premier Khrushchev and his 
top assistants. 

Criticism of Russia’s farm leaders 
is expected to reach a high point at a 
special meeting scheduled for Decem- 
ber 13. At that time, Soviet govern- 
ment officials and leading farm ex- 
perts from all over Russia are to meet 
in Moscow to discuss the lag. 

A series of satellites, similar to 
Tiros II, may soon give us complete 
weather reports from around the 
world. Such data will be of great help 
to scientists in making local weather 
predictions. Tiros II, hurled aloft late 
last month, has been providing scien- 
tists with information on the earth’s 
temperatures and cloud formations 
over a wide area around the globe. 
For a time, however, one of the 2 TV 
cameras in Tiros was not functioning 
properly, so pictures received by 
ground stations were of poor quality. 


Curbs on Tourists or 
Service Families? 


In recent times, American tourists 
have been spending about 2 billion dol- 
lars a year abroad. There are also 
some 500,000 American women and 
children—dependents of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force men—now living over- 
seas who spend an estimated 500 mil- 
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NEXT BIG RACE? 


CARMICHAEL IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Despite official pronouncements to the contrary, reports 


persist that Premier Nikita Khrushchev of Russia (left) and boss Mao Tse-tung 
of Red China are competing for leadership of communist world. 


lion U. S. dollars in other countries. 

Foreigners are taking dollars 
earned in these 2 ways, as well as in 
others, and exchanging some of the 
money for gold. This is causing a 
drain on our supply of the yellow 
metal (see November 14 issue of this 
paper). 

To help solve the problem of our 
dwindling gold supplies, President Ei- 
senhower has asked for the return 
home of many servicemen’s dependents 
living overseas. Other people feel that 
a better solution to the problem would 
be a reduction in our overseas tourist 
trade. How do you feel about the 
issue? 


Reds Tried to Settle 
Differences in Moscow 


Despite public pronouncements to 
the contrary, there is every indication 
that Russia and Red China still dis- 
agree over certain issues that divide 
the 2 giant communist powers. The 
fact that the Moscow meeting of top 
Reds from around the world lasted 
much longer than planned indicates 
that it was difficult if not impossible 
for Russia and Red China to agree. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Recently on a Miami Beach bus, a lady 
seated herself in the only vacant seat 
next to an inquisitive gentleman. Open- 
ing her purse, she took out a map of 
New York City, unfolded it and started 
to study it intently. After she had looked 
at it for quite a while, the man next to 
her said: 

“Lady, you’re on the wrong bus.” 























O'BRIEN—LAUGHS UNLIMITED 


“The Saturday Evening Pest is here!” 


Sally’s boy friend, Hubert, came back 
from his fraternity meeting quite ex- 
cited. “I’ve just been made vice presi- 
dent of our fraternity,” he boasted. 

Annoyed by his habit of bragging, she 
retorted: “So what? Vice presidents are 
a dime a dozen. The supermarket where 
we shop has so many vice presidents it 
even has one in charge of prunes.” 

The remark bothered Hubert. Finally, 
in order to check whether it was true, 
he called the market and asked for the 
vice president in charge of prunes. The 
voice at the other end inquired politely: 
“Packaged or bulk?” 

* 

A policeman was investigating a crime 
at a lady’s house. 

Lady: “I know the butler didn’t do 

” 

Policeman: “How do you know?” 

Lady: “I don’t have a butler.” 


* 


A woman returned a smart pair of 
shoes to the exclusive shop where she had 
purchased them. 

“They won’t do,” she announced. “I 
simply can’t walk in them.” 

The clerk, looking down his nose, re- 
plied: “Madam—people who have to 
walk don’t shop here.” 


* 


Notice in Atlanta shop: 
Clerk to work 8 hours a 
one who didn’t.” 


“Wanted: 
ay to replace 


Issues that divide Moscow and 
Peking include (1) the power struggle 
between Red China’s Mao Tse-tung 
and Russia’s Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev for control of the world com- 
munist movement; (2) the extent to 
which Reds should use force to spread 
communism around the globe; and 
(3) Red China’s widespread use of 
the inhuman commune system to regi- 
ment its people. 

(For a fuller explanation of these 
issues, see November 7 issue of this 
paper. ) 


National Growth 
Report Studied 


Republican as well as Democratic 
leaders are taking a close look at the 
report recently issued by the Commis- 
sion on National Goals—a_ special 
study group set up some time ago by 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

Among other proposals, the Commis- 
sion calls for (1) a doubling of ex- 
penditures for education by 1970, 
along with special programs to stimu- 
late scientific research; (2) an in- 
crease of at least 50% in foreign aid by 
1965; (3) a 3-fold expansion in the 
country’s slum clearance and related 
housing programs; and (4) an over- 
haul of our tax system to stimulate 
business investment. The money to pay 
for these projects, the study group in- 
dicates, might have to come from 
higher taxes, plus reforms in our tax 
system. 

We have already discussed a number 
of the problems mentioned by the Com- 
mission in our articles during the 1960 
election campaign. We shall deal with 
the whole subject of national growth in 
the weeks ahead as issues involving it 
are debated in Congress and in the 
press. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) activities and problems 
of state and local governments; and 
(2) the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 





Pronunciations 


Charles de Gaulle—sharl duh-gdl’ 
Janio Quadros—jia'né-6 quia’drés 
Juscelino Kubitschek—j00-sé-lé’ni k6o’ 
bi-chék 
Kasavubu—ka’sa-v60'b60 
Patrice Lumumba—pi-trés’ 160-md60m’- 
ba 





News Quiz 











Travel Troubles 


1. Aside from private automobiles, 
what means of transportation handles 
the largest amount of U. S. city-to-city 
passenger traffic? 

2. Mention some ways through which 
airlines may be able to meet rising costs 
and improve their financial positions. 


3. Briefly discuss the traffic problems 
posed by new jet planes, and tell what is 
being done about them. 


4. What important changes, with re- 
spect to passenger traffic and to freight, 
are causing trouble for the railroads? 


5. Why do railroad companies argue 
that they are victims of unfair competi- 
tion from other forms of transportation? 
What do truck, bus, and airline com- 
panies say about this? 


6. Cite some measures that railroad 
companies have taken in efforts to 
strengthen their financial positions. 


7. About how many motor vehicles are 
now on our streets and highways: 
31,000,000; 52,000,000; 73,000,000; or 
94,000,000? 


Discussion 


1. What measures do you believe 
would be most effective in solving the 
financial problems of the airlines? Of 
the railroads? Give reasons for your 
answers. 

2. How well do you think highway 
traffic problems are being handled and 
solved in your own area? Explain your 
position. 


Brazil—Big Nation 
1. In what respects does Brazil rank 
first among the South American lands? 
2. Why does this country deserve the 
title of “melting pot’’? 
3. Identify: 
Janio Quadros. 


Kubitschek; 


Juscelino 

4. What progress has been made in 
Brazil during the past 5 years? 

5. From what economic ills does that 
nation suffer? 

6. Why is northeastern Brazil re- 
garded as a serious trouble spot? 


7. In what ways has the United States 
helped Brazil? 


Discussion 


1. What do you think is the biggest 
problem facing Brazil? Why? 


2. Do you or do you not feel that the 
United States should drastically increase 
its economic aid to Brazil at this time? 
Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Which of the rival Congolese lead- 
ers has won a measure of recognition by 
the UN? 

2. What new moves are being taken 
at the UN and in France regarding 
Algeria? 

3. How did 
turn out? 


4. What action is President Eisen- 
hower taking to help conserve our gold 
supplies? 

5. Name the 4 fields in which Nobel 
prizes are being awarded for 1960, and 
the one which is customarily given but 
not this year. 


elections 


the Japanese 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (b) repetitious and unnecessary; 
2. (b) denied; 3. (c) uproar and confu- 
sion; 4. (d) unselfish; 5. (a) dictatorial; 
6. (b) stubborn and unyielding. 
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U.S. and Brazil 


(Concluded from page 1) 


President Kubitschek has empha- 
industrial growth. Under his 
big new steel mills have 
and a shipbuilding indus- 
established. Electric- 
power output, as well as oil production 
refining capacity, has shot up- 
ward. An automobile industry has 
been founded, and it turned out 55,- 
000 new cars during the first 6 months 
of this year. Thousands of miles of 
highways have been constructed. 


sized 
leadership, 
been built, 
try has been 


and 


Perhaps the most dramatic develop- 
ment of the Kubitschek regime was 
the building of the new capital at 
Brasilia in the interior of the coun- 
try. In a remote area where no one 
lived 5 years ago, a new city with 
impressive government buildings has 
been erected, and the federal govern- 
ment moved its offices there from Rio 
de Janeiro last spring. The decision 
to move the capital showed that Bra- 
zilian leaders believe their country’s 
future lies in the fertile, mineral- 
rich lands of the undeveloped inte- 
rior. 

Plentiful supplies of iron and coal 
form a solid basis for future indus- 
trial growth. Brazil has fertile farm 
lands, It has long led the world 
in coffee production. Cotton and cacao 
are also grown in large quantities. 

Economic ills. But if B 
great forward steps under 
Kubtischek (who is not allowed to 
himself under his country’s 
constitution), it also incurred serious 
economic ills. 


too. 


razil made 
President 


succeed 


Lacking the money it needed for its 
development program, the Brazilian 
government borrowed heavily, and has 
plunged deeply in debt. Prices have 
gone sky-high, and the cost of living 
shot up by 52% last year. Some wages 
have kept with prices, but in 
other areas they have lagged. Hard- 
ship has resulted for millions of peo- 
ple. 


pace 


big money-maker is 
coffee, which is sold abroad—especially 
to the United States—in large quan- 
tities. But the declining 
on the world market has hurt 
Brazil badly. It needs the foreign cur- 
rency which it receives for coffee (as 
well 


The nation’s 


price of 
coffee 


as cotton and cacao) to buy ma- 
chinery from the United States and 
other lands for its industries. 
Quadros administration. No one 
knows for sure what lies ahead for 
Brazil under the administration of 
Janio Quadros. However, as gover- 
nor of the state of Sao Paulo, he es- 
tablished a vemmiation for efficiency 
and honesty. Observers feel that he 
will try to continue the industrial 
program which Mr. Kubitschek set in 
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3,288,000 sa.mi. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
COMPARISON is with U. S. before 
Alaska and Hawaii became states. With 
the latter 2, U. S. now has a total area 
of 3,615,210 square miles. 


motion, but will at the same time at- 
tempt to curb spending and get the 
country on a more sound financial 
To attain both goals will—it 
is agreed—be a supreme test of Mr. 
Quadros’ ingenuity. 

What particularly interests many 
U. S. observers is the way in which 
the new President will lead his coun- 
try in international affairs. They 
wonder if he will work closely with 
Fidel Castro of Cuba and move to- 
ward the communist camp—as some 
of his campaign statements would 
seem to indicate. 

Only the events ahead will reveal 
the course of action which Mr. Qua- 
dros intends to take. It is encourag- 
ing, though, that certain observers 
who have followed happenings in Bra- 
zil closely do not think the new Presi- 
dent will lead his country down the 
path trod by Fidel Castro. 

Past evidence supports this opin- 
ion. In his previous posts, Quadros 
has not seemed inclined toward either 
communism or anti-Americanism. The 
statements attributed to him regard- 
ing Castro and communism may have 
been loosely worded “campaign talk” 
that was not meant to be a blueprint 
for future action. 

In his coming meeting with Mr. 
Kennedy, the Brazilian President-elect 
will probably indicate where he stands 
on foreign policy, and what he thinks 
his country’s relations with us should 
be. 

The big danger. Quite aside from 
what Mr. Quadros may do, some ob- 
servers feel there is a real danger 
that communism may gain ground in 
Brazil in the immediate future. They 
say that the living conditions which 
exist today in poverty-stricken rural 
areas and in city slums breed the 
misery on which radicalism thrives. 

The communists are keenly aware 
of this situation. Though the Com- 
munist Party is outlawed in Brazil, 
there is a sizable number of Reds— 
thought to number about 40,000. A 
year ago, they set off violent strikes 
and riots in the big industrial city of 


basis. 
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BRAZIL is largest South American land, fifth largest in the world 


Sao Paulo, sometimes called “the Chi- 
cago of South America.” (As with 
New York, there are both a city and 
a state of Sao Paulo.) 

In Sao Paulo and other industrial 
cities, the Reds are cultivating the 
workers’ discontent stemming from 
poverty and the high cost of living. 
In the rural regions—especially in the 
impoverished and drought-stricken 
areas of northeastern Brazil, where 
misery is widespread—the communists 
are advocating a break-up of the big 
estates and the parceling out of land 
among the poor farmers. This is the 
program by which Fidel Castro came 
to power in Cuba. 

Surveying the misery that exists to- 
day in northeastern Brazil, a high 
city official in Recife recently told a 
reporter that “the Northeast will go 
communist and you will have a situa- 
tion 10 times worse than in Cuba— 
if something is not done.” And if a 
revolution should bring Brazil into the 
communist camp, there is little hope 
that most of the remainder of Latin 
America would not go the same way. 

Challenge to U. §. If the com- 
munist tide should sweep into South 
America, it would be a dire catastro- 
phe for the United States. Our se- 
curity would be threatened; our large 
economic holdings in Latin America 
would be lost; and our prestige and 
influence around the globe would be 
dealt a shattering blow. Plainly it 
is necessary that our government do 
ali it reasonably can to keep Brazil, 
the kingpin of the Latin American 
lands, from falling under Red control. 

We have been helping Brazil in a 
limited way for some time. For ex- 
ample, we have given technical assist- 
ance which, from 1952 through 1959, 
totaled about $30,000,000. These funds 
went mainly to train Brazilians in 
public health, farming, school proj- 
ects, and other areas vital in raising 
living standards. 

We have also made certain mod- 
erate-sized loans to Brazil, and many 
American businessmen have invested 
their funds in Brazilian enterprises. 
In fact, U. S. private investment in 
Brazil today totals nearly 114 billion 
dollars. 

A Marshall Plan? Some U. S. of- 
ficials feel that a big new aid pro- 


gram is needed for Brazil and the 
rest of Latin America, modeled on the 
Marshall Plan by which we helped the 
countries of Western Europe get on 
their feet after World War II. Others 
are strongly opposed to such a pro- 
gram. The latter say: 

“At a time when our government 
is trying to cut down on our spend- 
ing overseas, we can’t possibly embark 
on a big spending program in Latin 
America on the scale of the Marshall 
Plan. Even if we did, there’s no as- 
surance it would succeed, for Latin 
America is an underdeveloped area 
lacking in the industrial know-how 
and skilled labor that contributed so 
much to the success of the Marshall 
Plan in Europe after World War II. 

“Launching a gigantic spending 
program in Brazil could weaken our 
own economy at a time when we must 
be strong. Our best hope is to arouse 
the governments of Latin America to 
the threat posed by Castro and com- 
munism, and encourage them to with- 
stand that threat, while continuing to 
help them on the scale which we are 
now doing.” 

Those who favor a big Latin Ameri- 
can aid program somewhat on the 
scale of the Marshall Plan for Europe, 
say: 

“Communism already has a beach- 
head in this hemisphere—in Cuba— 
and if we don’t face up to the threat 
now posed in Brazil, we will, in ef- 
fect, be inviting the Reds to take over. 
We may as well realize that to keep 
Latin America in the free world is 
going to take effort and sacrifice on 
our part. 

“The fact is that we have practi- 
cally ignored these neighboring lands 
during the postwar years. For ex- 
ample, since World War II, we have 
funneled economic aid totaling almost 
25 billion dollars to Europe and 10 
billion dollars to the Far East. In 
that same period, Latin America has 
received about 2.2 billion dollars. Now 
it is imperative that we allocate 
more of our aid to the region so 
close to us—to Brazil and the other 
Latin American lands, on whose se- 
curity our safety directly depends.” 

Such is the background of the Qua- 
dros-Kennedy discussions soon to be 
held. —By HOWARD SWEET 
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Readers Say— 











Your recent educational article, 


which included an NEA aarticle on 
“Learning Is Your Business,’ con- 
tained some excellent advice. Contrary 
to the opinion of many, I think it 
should also be noted that students gen- 
erally respect those within their group 
who do make a big effort to get all pos- 
sible benefits from school classes. 

BETSY JORDAN, 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

* 

Regarding Alan Blum’s letter in 
your November 14 issue: I feel he is 
wrong in arguing that the Quemoy- 
Matsu islands are not important. They 
should be kept from Red China. We 
have promised to protect the big Na- 
tionalist Chinese island of Formosa. 
We should also accept responsibility 
for the smaller islands. 

BILL KOsTICK, 
Fertile, Minnesota 
* 


The TV debates between Presiden- 
tial candidates were helpful. But they 
could have been followed more easily if 
each debate had been limited to a sin- 
gle issue. There was too much repe- 
tition of views on several issues, and 
there never was time enough to discuss 
any one of them thoroughly. 

PEGGY ENGLISH, 
Eureka, Kansas 
o 


It would be extremely unwise for 
the U. S. to permit the Matsu and 
Quemoy islands to fall into Red China’s 
hands. Chinese communist leaders 
clearly are aiming for domination of 
Asia, and probably other parts of the 
world. The Reds would be progress- 
ing toward their goal if they won the 
Quemoy-Matsus. 

ELLEN FISHER, 
Mandarin, Florida 














Perhaps, under a new Administra- 
tion, our nation will see even more 
success and prosperity than the con- 
siderable amount it now enjoys. No 
one can foresee the future, but I hope 
we continue to try to show doubtful 
nations that we are a great country— 
and that we are capable of making 
steady advances in all fields of the 
modern world. 

SANDRA KERNELL, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
* 


Your articles concerning the Presi- 
dential candidates and the issues— 
especially the farm question—were 
most welcome. Let us hope that enough 
people in cities and towns came to 
realize that the farmers’ welfare con- 
cerns everyone. Without a sound agri- 
culture, the whole nation—not only the 
farmer—would suffer. 

JOYCE HENKE, 
Concordia, Kansas 


NEW CABINET will meet in this room 


¥ ee 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


at White House after January 20, when 


the new Chief Executive takes the oath of office 


Today and Yesterday 





Cabinet’s Role in Government 


R. Kennedy has been selecting 

members of his Cabinet and may 
have announced some of his choices 
before this paper reaches you. 

The appointments are of great im- 
portance. The Cabinet is made up of 
the President’s chief advisers and as- 
sistants for running the executive 
branch of government. Success of an 
Administration depends in large part 
on aides who are both skillful and 
able to work in harmony with one 
another—and with their boss. 

Although it plays a big role in gov- 
ernment now, the Cabinet surprisingly 
developed more by accident than by 
law. It was not really planned by the 
men who wrote our Constitution. 

Some of the founding fathers, it is 
true, wanted to set up a council of 
advisers to the President. There was 
fear by a few that the Chief Executive 
acting alone might exercise too much 
personal power. It was argued that a 
council could act as a check on the 
executive. 


The British System 


Had arguments for a council won 
out, we might have had a system some- 
what like that in Britain. There, the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet officers 
together hold executive responsibility. 
All usually are members of Parlia- 
ment, and thus are directly a part of 
the legislative as well as executive arm 
of government. 

The writers of our Constitution in 
the end avoided clear-cut directions 
for a Presidential advisory council. 
They chose to make the President 
alone responsible for the executive 
branch—to keep it separate from both 
the legislative and judicial bodies. 

The Constitution directed that the 
President could appoint heads of ex- 
ecutive departments, subject to ap- 
proval by the Senate. He was also 
authorized to call on the executive 
aides for opinions “in writing” on 
questions that concerned their depart- 
ments. 

Upon taking office in 1789, Presi- 
dent Washington for a time asked ad- 
vice from senators and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. Such a 
method was not very satisfactory, and 
Mr. Washington gradually turned to 
heads of 4 executive offices for con- 
sultations—the Departments of State, 


Treasury, and War, and the office of 
Attorney General. By 1793, chiefs of 
these executive divisions were meeting 
often with the President. The Cabinet 
thus was born—although the name for 
it was not widely used until the early 
1800’s. 

The Cabinet now includes 10 heads 
of Departments—along with others 
whom the President may add. Under 
Mr. Eisenhower, for example, Vice 
President Nixon has gone regularly 
to sessions. 

The 10 departments now are State, 
Treasury, Defense, Justice, Post Office, 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, La- 
bor—plus the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Department of Defense 

Secretaries of War and Navy were 
Cabinet officers until after World War 
II, but lost that rank in 1947. Then, 
the Department of Defense was set up 
with its Secretary as military repre- 
sentative in the Cabinet. He super- 
vises the Secretaries of Army (for- 
merly War), Navy, and the Air Force 
—all of whom are within the Defense 
Department. 

In dealing with their advisers, Pres- 
idents have used differing methods in 
getting work done. Some Chief Ex- 
ecutives have felt the need for advice 
less than others. 

Washington consulted carefully with 
his aides, and sometimes he asked them 
to vote on issues before reaching de- 
cisions. ‘Thomas Jefferson also per- 
mitted Cabinet votes at times—but 
this practice has been dropped in most 
later Administrations. 

Theodore Roosevelt often felt little 
need to consult his Cabinet before mak- 
ing decisions. Woodrow Wilson, par- 
ticularly in foreign affairs, sometimes 
used non-cabinet officials or private 
citizens to carry out his various pro- 
grams. 

Warren Harding and Calvin Coolidge 
relied heavily on the advice of their 
Cabinets. Harry Truman encouraged 
his aides to argue issues at length, 
then decided what he wanted done. 
Although Cabinets have been used in 
different ways, most Presidents have 
found them valuable in carrying on 
the difficult work of directing the na- 
tion’s affairs. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 











Monthly Test | 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
October 31, November 7, 14, and 28. 














Seoring: If grades are to be calculated 
on a percentage basis, we suggest that a 
deduction of 3 points be made for each 
wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. Mr. Kennedy stressed the point 
during the political campaign that, if 
elected, he would have the federal gov- 
ernment (a) engage in fewer activities 
than in the past; (b) pass on more re- 
sponsibility to the states; (c) increase 
its financial and economic activities; 
(d) cut down greatly on taxes. 


2. State legislatures (a) perform 
about the same type of work for their 
states as Congress does for the nation; 
(b) deal only with public works projects 
such as highways; (c) concentrate 
mainly on appointing governors and city 
managers; (d) handle only those matters 
which city officials pass on to them. 


3. Three of the numerous nations 
which have suffered loss of independence 
to Russia are (a) Iran, Iraq, and 
Lebanon; (b) Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia; (c) Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
and Burma; (d) Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey. 


4. Most of the overseas bases we use 
are leased to us by (a) the UN; (b) 
NATO; (c) the World Court; (d) volun- 
tary agreement of nations which own 
land where the bases are located. 


5. The number of electoral votes pos- 
sessed by each state is (a) a figure de- 
cided upon by the President; (b) a per- 
manent figure which never changes; (c) 
equal to the sum of its U. S. Senators 
2nd Representatives; (d) based on the 
population of its 5 largest cities. 


6. One criticism frequently made of 
the electoral college system is that (a) 
there is no provision for such a system 
in our Constitution; (b) it is possible 
for a Presidential candidate to lose an 
election while receiving a majority of pop- 
ular votes; (c) the holding of electoral 
college meetings places an extra burden 
on the taxpayer; (d) training of electors 
is long and expensive. 


7. Mounting trouble between Russia 
and Red China is indicated by the fact 
that (a) Soviet technicians have been 
leaving China by the thousands; (b) 
Russia recently canceled a large loan to 
Red China; (c) air service between Mos- 
cow and Peking has been canceled; (d) 
Russian language courses are no longer 
offered in Chinese universities. 


8. Red China has a population (a) 
half again as large as Russia’s; (b) 
close to 650,000,000; (c) approaching a 
billion; (d) second only to India’s. 


9. Since 1949, our government’s sup- 
ply of gold has (a) drop about 6 
billion dollars; (b) remained about level; 
(c) risen sharply; (d) almost completely 
disappeared. 


10. President de Gaulle has said that 
(a) France will fight to the last man to 
retain possession of Algeria; (b) within 
4 years after fighting ends in Algeria, 
the people there can choose what their 
future relationship with France will be; 
(c) he would like the UN to solve the 
Algerian problem; (d) his government 
will declare war on Russia if Red volun- 
teers are sent to Algeria. 


11. A considerable number of U. S. 
military bases are located in (a) India, 
Burma, Thailand; (b) Iran, Iraq, Syria; 
(c) Norway, Sweden, Finland; (d) 
England, France, Germany. 


12. Most American officials believe 
that U. S. overseas bases are (a) still 
needed, but are becoming less vital than 
they were 10 or 12 years ago; (b) more 
necessary now than they were a decade 
ago; (c) no longer needed; (d) increas- 
ing the chances of a major war. 


13. The number of Americans who 
voted on November 8 totaled (a) about 
5,000,000 less than in 1956; (b) roughly 
68,000,0000; (c) close to 100,000,000; 
(d) just under 40,000,000. 


14. As a result of the November 8 
election, the Democrats will continue to 
have a majority of seats in (a) both 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Houses of Congress; (b) the Senate but 
not the House of Representatives; (c) 
the House of Representatives but not the 
Senate; (d) neither House of Congress. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the state- 
ment. 


15. In 1946, ey Ee NE 
came the first foreign-owned colony in 
Asia to gain independence. 

ey ee 
states where persons under 21 can vote. 

17. Russia and Red China have become 
increasing rivals in — 
an area which lies between them. 

18. The eae OS 
of Algeria is rich in oil. 

19. Alexander Hamilton was a famous 
Secretary of 


————» 


region 


20. Certain grouns fs 
objected when that country granted a 
Polaris submarine base to us. 


Identify the following persons and 
Choose the correct description 
from the list below. Write the letter 
which precedes that description opposite 
the number of the correct person or 
place. 


place 8. 


21. Ulan Bator 

22. Souvanna Phouma 

3. Guantanamo 
Ferhat Abbas 

5. Maurine Neuberger 

A. UB 

B. Algerian 


base in Cuba 
nationalist leader 
C. Argentine President 

D. Outer Mongolia’s capital 

E. Head of 
Laos 

F. Newly elected U. S. Senator from 
Oregon 


neutral government in 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter preceding 
the word or phrase that makes the best 
definition of the word in italies. 


cognizant of his 
(b) aware; (c) 


26. The spy was 
peril. (a) unaware; 
afraid; (d) told. 

27. Many of the candidate’s claims 
were substantiated. (a) untrue; (b) 
cleverly presented; (c) proved; (d) pub- 
lished. 

28. Opposition against the government 
was fomented by cabinet members. (a) 
considered; (b) discovered; (c) feared; 
(d) stirred up. 

29. The student’s answer was ambig- 
(a) lengthy; (b) unclear; (c) 
clear; (d) silly. 


uous. 


Each of the regions below can be 
found on the map at the bottom of this 
column. Match the numbers with the 
appropriate letters. 


30. GUINEA—recently signed an eco- 
nomic and technical assistance pact with 
the U.S. 

31. ALGERIA—scene of a 
between 
forces. 

32. MAURITANIA—latest African land 
to become independent. 

33. THE Conco—where UN troops are 
still trying to maintain order. 


bitter war 
French troops and nationalist 
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that subsidies would eventually lead to 
government ownership, and they argue 
that more constructive solutions must 
be worked out. 

(The railroads’ chief relationship 
with the federal government today is 
through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—a U. S. agency that ex- 
ercises a great deal of supervision 
over rail, bus, and truck lines.) 

Efforts for improvement. As is the 
case with various airlines, some of 
our railroad companies think they can 
better their financial positions by 
merging to form larger and stronger 
corporations. A merger was completed 
in October, for instance, between the 
Erie Railroad Company on one hand 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western on the other. 

Moreover, railroad firms have made 
big changes with respect to passenger 
service. They have discontinued their 
passenger trains on many unprofitable 
routes, while on certain other lines 
they have sought to attract additional 
riders by improving the service and 
modernizing the equipment. 

At the same time, there have been 
vigorous efforts to secure more freight 
business. In this connection, the 
“piggyback” arrangement has_ been 
introduced. Goods are put in truck 
trailers which are then carried “piggy- 
back” on railroad fiatcars. When 
these trailers reach rail centers near 
their destinations, they can be re- 
moved from the flatcars and drawn by 
trucks. 

Through these and other methods, 
railway companies hope to boost their 
earnings. 

Highways and automobiles provide 
the form of transportation that the 
average American knows best. As pre- 
viously noted, about 90% of all city- 
to-city passenger travel in the United 
States is by private car. 


There are now about 73,000,000 
motor vehicles on our streets and 
highways, as against fewer than 50,- 
000,000 just 10 years ago. No one who 
lives in a heavily populated part of 
America needs to be told about the 
traffic-jam problem. He encounters it 
every day. 

Our federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments are carrying out a vast pro- 
gram of highway and street construc- 
tion—with the national share of the 
cost running as high as 90% on cer- 
tain major traffic arteries. The fed- 
eral money is spent by state and local 
highway agencies, and there have been 
charges that in some areas a great 
deal of it is being wasted. This sub- 
ject undoubtedly will come up for 
close examination in Congress next 
year. 

On a broader front, government of- 
ficials at all levels must continue to 
grapple with the problem of how we 
can build streets and highways fast 
enough to keep up with the growing 
flood of motor vehicles. 

—By ToM MYER 





Auto accidents happen to those who 
don’t ride in cars as well as to motor- 
ists. That’s a reminder we shall be 
hearing a great deal during the rest 
of this month and in December. This 
is a good time for such a reminder 
because the last several weeks of the 
year are usually the worst for pedes- 
trian accidents. Many of the 7,750 
pedestrian deaths in 1959 occurred 
toward the end of the year. 

So remember these rules of safety: 
Stop, look, and listen before you cross 
the street. Don’t cross where you’re 
not supposed to. If you must walk on 
the road, walk facing the traffic. Obey 
the law. The safety habits you prac- 
tice may help save your life. 





Look, Listen, Read! 


AMES Hagerty, Press Secretary to 

President Eisenhower in the out- 
going Administration, may join Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company early next 
year. If so, he probably will be vice 
president in charge of ABC’s TV-radio 
news coverage. John Daly, well-known 
commentator, resigned from the news 
job recently. 











ONE OF TELEVISION’S most re- 
spected shows, The Twentieth Century, 
is now well into its fourth season as a 
star attraction of the CBS network. In 
the past, the program has featured well- 
documented, filmed historicals of out- 
standing world events. This year CBS 
is increasing the number of shows 
freshly recorded on tape. Newsman 
Walter Cronkite is on hand with a run- 
ning commentary. 

Sponsor is the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, which deserves 
congratulations on 2 counts: for valu- 
able public service in presenting the pro- 
gram, and for tasteful (not loud) ad- 
vertising. 

Scheduled for December (6:30 p.m., 
EST, Sundays) are: 

Dec. 18. “The Berliners: Life in a 
Gilded Cage.” It deals with the stub- 
born people of West Berlin who cling 
to freedom in an isolated spot sur- 
rounded by communist territory. 

Dec. 25. “Admiral Byrd,” the story of 
his polar explorations. Byrd’s pilot, 
Bernt Balchen, will be featured in the 
telecast. 


WALT DISNEY has made an old 
story, Swiss Family Robinson, into an 
amusing Technicolor motion picture. 
The tale concerns the Robinson family 
fleeing persecutions of France’s Na- 
poleon. Some of you may recall it as a 
juvenile book. Critics say the film ver- 
sion has plenty of comedy and excite- 
ment to please adults as well. The 
family is shipwrecked on an island, 2 
of the Robinson boys rescue actress 
Janet Munro from pirates, and there is 
a hilarious battle with the latter. Sounds 
like good fun. The picture will be re- 
leased to theaters around Christmas. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC will be plentiful 
on TV and radio. Here are 2 musical 
programs listed by NBC television: 

Dec. 11 (see local listings for time). 
Songs of Hanukkah, the Jewish festival 
which is celebrated at this time of year. 

Dec. 16, Friday, 8:30 p.m., EST. 
“Golden Child,” a Christmas opera in 
English with an American theme—an 
Iowa family seeking refuge from a snow- 
storm on Christmas Eve in California 
during the gold rush of 1849. Two Uni- 
versity of Iowa professors are the au- 
thors: Paule Engle wrote the story, and 
Philip Bezanson composed the music. 

Dec. 25 (see your local paper for 
time). 

“Amahl and the Night Visitors,” a fa- 
vorite holiday opera; in English. 


MATURITY is defined in a book by 
Dr. Edward A. Strecker, noted psychia- 
trist, as “ability to stick to a job” and 
to put more work into it than is re- 
quired; to be reliable and persistent in 
carrying out a plan “regardless of the 
difficulties”; “the ability to work with 
other people under organization and 
authority; the ability to make decisions; 
a will to life; flexibility, independence, 
and tolerance.” 

Are you mature on the basis of this 
definition? 


FROM CBS-TV’s “Bringing up 
Buddy” comes the remark by an elderly 
aunt that “Daddy used to say there were 
2 things bad for the heart—running up- 
stairs and running down people.” 


—By Tom Hawkins 























